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ABSTRACT j 

There . has been growing Interest in the effect on 
achievement of teache/r and student attitudes toward language. This 
paper attempts to examine the relevant studies in this area in ord^r 
to draw some^ conclusions for bilingual bicultural classroom settings. 
The reported attitude stiidies^^ocus on research with standard and 
non-standard varieties of languages and show that evaluative 
reactions vary among individuals given certajLn speech samples. 
addition, it is concT.nded that teachers tend tp' give stereotypical 
Evaluations when confronted with certain -cues (speech sty le^ 
videotapes,- drawings, frn-d compositions). The research does not, 
•however, conclus^vir^Vy-'^i^afa^tsajtiate the underlying ascumption of the 
^studies, i.e., that teachers' ^attitudes affect the performance of the 
child. The reported studies-onsiudent attitudes examine the Effect 
of attitudes toward language and second language learning**] It is 
evident: from the research t^hat student attitude clearly affects^ 
s^oi^d language learning. The research also illustrates the 
contxoversy" surrounding the guestion of age as a variable in,/ language 
le^r^ning . - j^mpjjLca ^i o n g f o r . bill ngual-bicultural classroom | settings 
are dascussed. (Author/CLR) 
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THE IMPORtANCE OF TEACHER AND STUDEN'^ ATTITUDES ON ACHIEVEMENT IN 
BILINGUAL-BICULTURAL. EDUCATION 

M, Beatriz Arias, Ph.D Tracy C. Gray, Ph.D . 



There has been a growing interest in\ the "issue of attitude toward 
language from the perspective of teacher a\^ cliiN^ in an attempt to 

discern the important ingredients in a model bilirtgu^l bicultural • S 

\ § 6 - " J 5 

program. The following paper attempts to-6xamine the studies in this ot[^^?^"^'5 
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area in order to. draw some conclusions which- Wi,ll ultimately affect. - '^^<oz^^ 
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educational p(^licy. \ ^m-'i^o 

'. TEACHER ATTITUDE \STUDIES 
^\ Evaluative reactions toward speakers of various languages and dialects 
have been widely studied during the last fifteen years. In 1960 Lambert 
and his colleagues used the match guised techpique to compare reactions to 
two languages, English and French. This technique consists of utilizing 
two distinct sample speech pak^tems from the same individual which are 
proported to be from two different individuals. It is an effective way 
to elicit attitudinal responses from subjects in an experimental setting. 
The> found that the subjective evaluat^ions of speech are affected by associa- 
tions made with stereotypes held- about the majority and minority language 
groups. Canadian French speakers agreed with English speakers in rating their 
own language lower on most personality traits. The French subjects evaluated 

res * ■ • . * . 

the English guises of the spe^'^iker sir^if icaatly more favorably than French 
guises for the following ten traits: height, good looks, leadership, intelligence 
self confidence, dependability, ambition, sociability, character and likeability. 
A similar matched guised v:echnique Vas used for Arabic and Hebrew (Lambert, / 
Ani<>feld, and Yeni-Komshian 1965). 

IT ~ • * 
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The results of this study indicated that evaluation of language ar^ usually 

not a^Hlable to conscious elicitation, but are readily and^onsistently ^ 

expressed in personality judgements about different speakers, 

X^ucker and Lambert (1969) study tend to support the previous findings. 
\ . , ■ 

Their study showed that Southern Blacks have more favorable impressions 

of people who use what some linguists refer to as Standard Network Style 

English than they do of those who speak with their own style. However, the 

findings did indicate that the interviewees were more impressed with 

their own style that they were with the speech of educated Southern 

Whites and of Blacks who try to become a "white" in their speech by 

r-. 

exaggerating the non-black features and over coi^recting their verbal output. 

These studies illustrate the phenomena of social stereotyping. That 
is, certain language or speech characteristics are associated by the listeners 
with personality traits, social' statu^^, educational backgrounds, and even 
the appearance of the-^eakers. These matched guised tests do not contrast 
individual features of language, but rather they record undifferentiated 
resrponses to th^ language or dialect as a whole. 

The ajrea o[ language attitudes has become a vital component of sociolinguis- 

i ■ ■ . 

tics research. In nV.w York City, for example, Labov (1966) ijound that 
socially stratified dialect characteristics serve as cues vhen Hsteners 
attempt to guess the occupations of speakers. In Detroit, SH^y arid his colleagues 
(1967) found a high degree of correct identification of speaker's race and 
social status based upon as few as 30 seconds of recorded speech, Williams 
(1970) has been concerned with teachers reaction to speech. In his work he 
attempts to link attitudes and other behaviors in the following matter 

■ ^ . 



He found that teachers, 



in a situation* (1) speech type serve as social identifiers (2)these elicit 

stereotypes held by ourselves and others (including ones of ourselves) 

<3)we tend to behave in accord with. these stereotypes and i:hus (A)translate 

our attitudes into a social Reality, (p. 474) 

when listening to a sample of children's' speech, 

used w two underlying dimensions to make judgements about children's 

social ^tatus: "confidence eagerness" largely a measure of fluency, 

invers.^ly Irelated to incidence of silent pausing, and "e thnicity-nonstandardnes 

sounding ethnic and non-standard in ones use of English • Williams derived 

these dimensions from his previous study (1970b), 

The technique implemented to arrive at these semantic differential scales. 

was to present small groups of respondents with audio tape or videotape 

speech samples and then to get people to comment freely upon theix impressions 

of the samples. The respondents were teachers or student-teachers and the 

samples were from school children. The teachers were asked to give their 

opinions concernirrgi the child's progress in school, vhat th€y thought of his 

educational background, and how they perceived his speech and language. From 

these questions Williams was able to derive and identify adjectives that 

teachers frequently used in talking about children as well as the particular 

referends to which these adjectives were applied. The referents were 

ethnicity — nonstandard and confidence — eagerness. For example: 

The ^hild seems: 

hesistant : : : 



The child's family is probably: 
low* social status : 



:high social status 



The speech samples used i^n this study were excerpts from' the children's 
responses to standard questions in an interview situation. The content 
of the samples was not controlled, consequently what was said by the 
child, how the message was organized, aid errors in syntax cotild have 
affected the teachers' judgments' confidence-eagerness in speech was 

r 

related to the perception of the child as reticent and unsure in the 
interview speech situation. Williams found that charr.cteristics that 
underlie ethnicity tiere .deviations from standard English such as non- 
standard syntactic construction, e.g., (He be going), and onstandard 
pronunciation oj selected phonemes. Perceiving a ^child as unconfident— 
reticent and^^n^tandard in his/her English wa^ associated with judging 
him to be of low social class or "sounding di!sadvantaged." ^^---^ 



It should be noted that Williams does rio\ account for culturally 
different behavioral-attitudinal factors that might affect a child's 
speech sample. For example, how the child perceived the interviewer 
may have affected his taped sample. Nor does he conclusively relate 
teacher attitudes to a child's speech as affecting the outcome — the 
child's learning. However , there does seem to be a relationship between 

'/ ' 

a child's speech characte^stics and the teacher's impressions of him, 

■\ . 
even though in Williams studies the speech samples were not equated for 

content. 

Taylor (1972) also examined teacher attitudes toward student 
speech. He attempted to assess teacher attitudes toward language differences 
specifically related to black English by use of a Likert-tjrpe scaling 
instrument. This measurement has four content categories with regard 



to black Engl\sti and non-standard dialects: (1) their structure 
and inherent usefulness (2) the consequences of using and accepting 
them in the educational setting (3) the philosophies concerning the 

^ i 

use and acceptance (4) cognitive and intellectual abilities of the 
speakers.' The scale was administer nationally to teachers and 
they data was analyzed with the following teacher variables In mind: 
geographical location, sex, race, fiel6(s) of college degree(s) , number 
of years teaching experience, grade assignment, racial composition 
of school and parent's education. 

The most interesting outcome of this study was the variation of 
teacher attitudes toward the preceding content categories of non-standard 
and biaik English. Consequently, teachers did -not appear to have a singl 
generic at titud^ toward dialects but rather differing attitudes depending 
upon the particular aspect of the dialect in question. For example, in 
content areas that did not have to do with the structure of non-standard 
and bJack dialects, the majority of teachers revealed positive to neutral 
opinions. By contrast, in the area pertaining to i?tructure, the opinions 
were evenly distributed. Taylor concluded that American teachers on 
the whole, we f.ivorably disposed toward language variation, although 
. they do express some negative attitudes. Another finding of interest 
was that the number of years teaching experience was the most important 
biographical variable which accounted for teacher differences. Those 
teachers with three to five years teaching experience had significantly 
more positi\^e attitudes twoard dialect variations than teachers who 
were\ just beginning their careers or those with ten or more years 

V ■ ■ • ' 

escpeicience. i 



Lambert and his colleagues (1972) sought to explore the influence 
6f speech style in relation to other personal cues on the fo:.Tnation of 
teachers' expectations of pupil behavior. They used compositions, drawings, 
photographs and speech 3amples from third grade boys. The materials were 
evaluated by several groups of student teachers. This was followed by 
another evaluation by a second group of student teachers. They v^ere 
asked to give an impression of each child, using all possible combinations 
of the materials (drawings, speech sample, etc), Lambert predicted that 
speech style would have a powerful effect upon, the teacher's evaluation 
of each child even with .other cues to consider. The results showed 
that those boys with good voices (as defined, by components of speech 

- ■ ■ 1 . 

style; pronunciation, speed, intonation, pitch, quality, jand individual 
characteristics) were evaluated more favorably than thosej wi^h poor 
voices. Speech style was* important and its effect did not diminish 
even when combined with other cues, €t is important to ncjte* that 
teachers perceptions were not only dependent upon one cue because 
cues other than speech showed their eff<>ct, | 

In a 'study that presented student teachf^i:s with videotaped., 
side views of children, Williams (1971) attempted to show how - 
stereotypes affected evaluations. Audio tapes of the standard English 
passage vere dubbed 6nto the videotapes of the children from the three 
ethnic groups. He found that the same speech sample was rated quite 
differently depending Upon which ethnic guise was presented. Consequently, 
the black child with a standard English sound track was rated as more 
"ethnic-nonstandard" than was the Anglo child. The Mexican American child 



was rated as-^ markedly less ''confident-eager'** The implication is 
that the visual image of the child on the videotape triggered a cue 
in the perceiver pf that type of child* This elicited a stereotype?^ 
and the presentation was judged relative to that stereotype, Williams 
concluded: 

/ ■ 

persons tend to employ stereotyped sets of attitudes as 
anchor points for their evaluation of whatever is presented 
to them as a sanple of a person's ppeech, (p, 254) 

His research is limited by the factors of '^ethnicity non-standardness 
and confidence eagerness and also small sample siz6* 

In a studytvhich essentially replicates Lambert's work, Arias (1976) 
studied the same variable with regard tp the spoken English of Mexican 
American children. She used photographs of the students, speech samples 

of standard American English and non-standard ethnic (whert some Spanish 

! ' . ■ ■ 

lexical items were present) arid drawings from the third grade Mexican 

American boys. The results ofi this study indicate that the student 

teachers evaluated more favorably those students whose voice quality was 

good. Additionally, the boy's ispeech sample (where the ethnic non-standard 

was compared to the standard Amjerican English) was found to be important 

in combinaticni with other cues., 

• Another related study fouhd that "Standard American Erglish 
intonation, possible language pathologies and predictions of reading 
achievement were areas which yield low reliability even aniung the 
"experts" (Natalicio and Villiams 1972). Their work with Mexican American 
■' children indicates that the inability of experts to predict reading 



samples of studer.ts* speech shou3d serve as a cautionary sigrxai to teacheryi 

tcT'limit any assumptions of a student's ability which are based solely- 

. ■ / 

on oral language production, . 

These studies show that evaluative reactions are made given certain 

speech samples* Additionally, it can.be concluded that teachers tend to 

give stereotypical evaluations when confronted with different cues (speech 

style, videotapes, drawings, and compositions). However, the research 

has yet ti provide conclusive data to 'substantiate the underlying assuinpfciofi 

of these research studies, i,e., that teacher's attitudes affect the 

performAnc^ of the child. More specifically, that the teacher's attitudes 

• ^ y ' ■ • 

toyatd the Ispecch of the child will .afffect his beaming potential. It would 

be usefu^ t6 conduct a study to determine, if in fact, there is a direct 

i 'i • ' ■ 

relationsihip between teacher attitude and student performance- This hypothesis 
has been |)resent'ed before (Beez 1968; Rosenthal, Jacobson 1968; Melchenbauw, 
Bowfer andiRoss 1969), however, certain methodological .problc>ms in the rese^tlic 



design haV|e raised questions concerning the validity and generalizabilif-y of 
the data- - 



CHILD ATTlj:UP£ STUDIES . . 

The preceding section of this paper has been con^med with research 
related to teachers' evaluative judgments of children*}^ speech. This section 
will review the prominent research dealing with the child *s attitude toward 
the language and culture in a second- language learning situation. It is 
important to examine those contexts which maximize the child's opportunity 



for language learning outside of his/her initial language? iearnljrtg <i)cpc;/lenc 
In their coc6p1rehens*ve study of language lemming Ca/dner^/^d 



Lambert (1972) hvjve stressed the attitudinal facet/of rootivajitJ^ 



Social ^psychologists would e> 



/ 



tr thot success in/' 




mastering a foreign lan^y^g^^^ould d^ not oi^iy y 
on intellectual capp^kty a^d language /^Iptltude^'^but^ 
also on the le^jpfl^r^s per^i^bptions of/xhe olhyty ethuo--' 
liijguistj^^gfoup involve;^, his latti'tudes t^^'rd'rep-- 
re&j^nt^iiweB of that grof'up, and hds villi ijrgnetefi to 
r^lden t if y enough to Booipt dtstin^c^ive a^^ct^ of 
behavior^ linguistic Axid non*-l,ingulstli?S that 
Characterize that '^p^er groups. / (p> lo2) 



LaKber^. vlew3 the learning of a second 



langijK^ge 



ge in much thv: 



same way that Mowrer (1960) views f irst langi;age lotirnin|g. They would 
agree that this i« motivated by a basic dcsireyto comraLnicate wich^ to 



become si4:iilar to. and to be a part of the ^j4ves of va 



ued people in 



one's environme: first famlly tneisbers .ji^d then others in the l^T^^ulf»clc 

• ■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ • ;/ . ■ 

community. Expanding this to second language acquisition, Lambert 
postulate^ that the succ?>ssfuly lea'^ner of a second language also has 
to identify with ffieinbers of anothy^r linguistic-cultural group and be 
willing to take on very subtle ^aspects of their behavior, including their 
'clistinctive style of speech ^d their language. Studies at McGill University 
have supported Lambert's ej/ al. theory of the social-psychological aspects 
of i^guage learning- Jliis theory states thjat an individual successfully 
acauirlng a second language gradually adopts various aspects of behavior 

which characterize tnemberfi of another linguistic-cultural group* Th^ 

/ / ' 

leamer^s ethnpcentric tendencies, his/her attitudes toward the other 
group i and orientation toward language learning are believed to/regulate 
or control one*s motivation to learn and ultimately the success or failure 
ija mastering the new language. Tlie learner orientation /is thought of \ 



iO 



being ''Inscrumonc.nr* in iron. zii- purpo^oK^ of« Ivinnu^^go i>i;udy r^eHi-ct 
/* • / 

more utilitarian view twardt; thy. Iaf5p:u.«tj;^c, such a*: j»<rttirJg aheiul in prK^*r> 
occupation, MMici ' inctrgra: ivc*' i/ chi* student Is oriented to to icnrn n:c^r<- 
about Che oJ;her, cul turar cornr.<n/lty as if he de^li^t! to becot-H.^ a Tjii^rabc^r of 
it. 



ThiA thoory wa.s tei>je<i In thrtrc '•'cgional avHtlngri of the linlttd 
States; Maine, Conn€;ct icat^ and Sitv Oxl<i/iD5^ English i>pe<iking American 
high sphooi students studying French in the bicultMral ^>siDunitiet? of 



loui Biann and Maine where /the French language and ti^oditionw ore stMl 
alive, were cotnpared uifo j^tudents ian a tvpicallv ATierican coG2r?unitv 
In Conrecticu:, where stvidents studying French hivc^ tht* European French 
people a rcf^'rence group. The ^^ariable exa^nined were Intellli^eDce 
aptirude and att ittidir^^al-ootiii^aticmai factors. The biculturaV settings 
pt^rroitted the in\t:sti^j)j^rs to exrjwlnc the role or attitudes working 
in two wjijf^^i^^ottitudinal disposition of Mwtican 8tii!yents toward 
Ungul^^tic minority groups in their ii^tdiate environment^ and the attl- 
tudes of members of the cultural minority group toward the genv^ral 
culture about them. A dlfiferent atti^udina^l foundation for the desire, 
to learn French was found fn each setting. In LyOuislana« tjotivatlon 

appeared to be derived fro^n a strong parental ^encouragement and personal 

>' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

satisfaction for the student himself In his attempt to learn the language. 

In Maine the ©otivatlon aeemed xo be fostet^d by the students* identification 

With their French teacher. In Connecticut the students had a strong 

Integrative orientation toward the study of the lang»age. ^ 

The Prench Aicericans in Kaine, vi-th a strong Instrumental' 

10. /■ 'i- 



oTiiint'atior4 tcv^ird 'Trench, cQuy-ht^ vur^ t'^^:);ri^!r-^;5r f;nc0ur^i?;»:!r;<'nc do v»rVi , 

supported in??:tr«^/€!.r,cat ■■hppronch 0it.t:t> che FrefSi^h-Ac^t-Tlciin *i d'i'.'j';'?^.-:- 

piBttlcuIiir Tavor/^blf;.^-:;ittltw<{i:'f; tvo.oird th^^i? wn c^jli.urai group, ♦'Jlcrt>g 
with conpeCfi'nct- -^n tiri'j^li':,h\, vi?r<^- ouri? lan^ln^^ v\ri vari-opj^i ■ ?n<yaiiur cj^ prof icien^'v 
ia^- Ftc^nch- Thi;; vculd ;Siig./,4M^!^ .that ■Frc^rtch-Ar;i:*r tcan.t^ who ^iti- content *tniJ ■ 
ccKf or cable with both f'acc-tf* '{"^if their c^^ltKiXiil iiii,^ lingr.iiiXic heritage* ari^ 
**psycholcf;.lc^ii)v free co beco:k^.- (nil hilix\^\u.uls:^"' (limih^^rt m'ii CA^rdtM^t- 

Th^j! r»-iVi.*arch in tht- uren of pupils* attitudet^ a bilinga/vi^l 
environnent i;isf;'i^e5^r^; th^jt age Ir? .^ri ic;.;-orTant viisri-ibi<>* Ar^lr-f^^ld aT^/i 
Lzu!sWrt (196^) istudlii'd thi*"' *iu-uudf f;- t^^i'j-ye^ir-oJd French C'inadian 
Children itnd found n»> pr<u^f<:*rcnctr for th^r Englitih-^pciiklng guides* TUU 
.vasi clearly In CDntr;i«.t to Lapshcrr, Hodp,,SH?ri^ o?; (I960) vho found 
isuc^t in prc.f<fri>nre •.a:r;ong .idui:. Tr^^fich CrtnAdlans. nTsinteXi ^nd L^feherr ' 
contend that chii<jren ac this hiWe not yt^t <Sc*velop«d £hi?=ii .typV of 
■larsguag^^ prt^f'i-rence ■ bai^i^d on the vztiueir the Krfijoricy laajioage group. 
This hypoc.ho^ii^i i'B suppart-ed by a ftCudy conducted in y^Jen (Sharp, Th*?ia.?>r> > 
Francis 1, * T\^e veBuVts of their sjtudy "shw invcr.Ri'' reflation- 

ehlp betv^en ago and po^icive attudes toward Welsh, mi Wel^b children 

get older their 'attitude toward Welsh t<»nrd«i to become jjess positive whilcj 
their attitude, tovard Engllsh^bcsccts^s mpr<& positive. Theri^ vaje <a sigivif leant 
lnt«t«ctlon betvecn sex and i*^*! giri^ favored Welsh tooris thaji boys, 

although there waj^ no bc;k difleretjce in attitudej» toward^Eiaglleh, 



^ : Jhe i*ork of Schtt^idermarv (1975) with Erench Canadian school 

children t^o4^> to dispute th^ aforettentibned hypothese^^.. Her ' 
designed tp d«?tcn5i^c the developItQ^nt ai the langiiage and ethnic attitudes 
_of children in th> 3SsWlatii.ve stage* She hypothesized that the older 
children in the sa?:^>le would exhibit more favorable attitudes toward the 
EnsJ^lsh culture, exemplified by an English speaking puppet than the 
younger chlldnjijti.' This assussptlon based--en the empirical observation 
of the children ^G^ Wngua^e hehavio that is ^ the sixth grade children, 
fipeak fljQte English than> the kindergarten children. Also, according' to 
"^if^rt C19S4) csinorltv grotb children in e^rly adolescence reject their 
'<swm of the majority culture. ThCh^re^ults of 

the *cudv cbC!pletely loncradicted hfer; hypothesis, part icul in the. , 
caW of Che taaies,: The -^idcr groups of aales .attained a considerably 
/hii^her percentage of tdtal possible score point g^v^Kan, the young^x group, 
indicating a more favorabl^e attitude co the FreWh- PVPP^^ showed 
>y the klndergfjrteh boys. The kindeifgarten boys have a rather neutral 
reaction to the puppets, although they rend to lean very slightly in 
favor of the English puopet. The femles are equally favorable to the ^ 
French^ puppet in kindergarten and sixth >rade* FeoaleB ^&xl^ibit greater 
preference for the French puppet than ©ales, except in the third and fourth 
grades. The sixth grade boys have alinost the fiarse level of preference for 
the French puppet as the sixth tirade ilrls- 

•Schneldensan. concludes: 

The implication for future- research with ftthnic 
ainorlties 1& that' a differentiation of language 
and ethnie. attitUdeiS viil Tiave to be considered 
a5 an Integral part of the cxpcrliaental design. 



EKLC 



■y'^' . The ou-tcome of. such research will lead ta a clearer' 

. notioti of the relationship between the prag^tic and 
emotive motivations for language chp ice hy bllinguals/ 
«nd may contribute to a better understanding of the 
distinction between integrative and instrumental 
motivations in setond-language^ learning. 

-It is evident from the existing research that many questions 

remain unanswered in this area. Further investigation is necessary- 

/ ■ 

in a variety of settings for this . research has Implications for both 
bilinguj^l education .'and second language learning. 

*^ • 

IMPLICATIONS- FOR BlUNGlJAL-BICULTUm EDUCATIO' " . ' 

Ramirez and Castaneda (197A) support tl\e theory of cultural 
democracy as an integral component fcr r.-;.l wlassrooms, particularly 
with regard to the bicultural child's abil^.t^ to max^imise his/her learn 
potential. . They speak of the goals of cultural democracy as being 
"the ability to function effectively in artd the res^^ ^-^sibility tor 
contribute to developments in b(>th cultural worlds." Another goal of- 
a bicultural education program is bicultural identity wherein the child 
has been able to explore both of the cultures- in the school , and the 
socialization practices of each pertaining to cultural values, language 
and heritage, teaching styles. The integrative orientation to language 
learning and cultural democracy are clearly • interrelated . 

The evidence that a bilingual-^bicultural program c^n affect 
the attitudes of the "bicultural child is shown in the work of Politzer 
and Ramirez (1973>. They a«ked third grade children to respond on a . 
aematic differential scale to three variations of accented English and 
one Spanish guise Interestingly, they found that * . 



Mexican American children' in .the bilingual ^phool 
have a positive attitude toward Spanish and Spanish 
. ^ speal.ing people that isr absent amon^^ the Mexican / 

Americans in the monolingual school. (pt 11) 

In an effort to assess the extent of cultura"*, hecercgrnity both 
between and yithin the Anglo and Mexican American chhic groups^ Arias 
(1975) developed the Cultural Identification Scale (CIS), bhe studie-d 
the responses of fourth and sixth graders participat ing iri state i mddd 
bilingual Spanish/English programs throughout Calir^jmls ard found that 
they fell into three distinct categories of « cultural identification; 
(1) Traditional Anglo-American, (2) Bi cultural (boV:i /helo and Mexican 

!v ■::-■* / <■ 
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..value systems, and (3) traditional 'Mexican, While rhildrer ol bjth ethnic, 
groups, were distributed within the three categories, intragroup vari.^bllity 
wasmore evident within the Mexican ethnic group. Approximately 33% 
of the I^exican students identified with the traditional Mexican culture- 
However, 51% of this group hr-u adopttd some of the Anglo cultural values 

as ^«emplified by the CIS, while retainj ag j-ome of their own traditional 

/ ' ^ - ■ ■ " 

cAtural values. The results also ind^ccitea that 16% of the Mexican 

children identified coirrpietely with the trad:.tion«»i Anglo American 

culture The overwhelming ma^^ority of crt,o An^erican children rdentifiea 

with the traditional Anglo culture. Interestingly, an analysis of the 

data by subscale Indicat-d ch At' th^ Anglo American grcup rendod to stay 

well within the llm- ts wh l V .ulu e railed the Angle cuxt--al boundaries. 

The Mexican grouy, on tni- ot>,^ haivl, t-^nued to . ^nr 3r. wirhin tte cultural 

category, expressing irientlficauion with both cultural groups. Ar-^^sV 

study imderscores ^ne :\eed ror educator:: to cak^ into account c\\e "^vCtero- 

geneity of students i>om all cultural grccps. She 29i:clude8 by stating: 



"Traditional culture has its place in the classroom, but not at the 
expense of creating misleading stereotypes,"' 

The research indicates that the inclusion of a policy of cultural 
democracy in the classroom will enhance the development of positive 
"integrative" attitudes toward both cultures on the part of the participating 
students. If they view the other community with favor, it is predictable 
that they will do well in their attempts at second language learning. 
Complementing this approach would be the manner in which the program is 
conducted. The teacher's attitudes are of relevance here. How does 
she/he present the two languages? Are they both given equal status? 
The learning environment for maximizing the child's progress in a 
bilingual-bicultural or second language learning program are influenced 
by two complementary fa':tprs. The challenge for educators is to provide 
the '^ambiente" where the child's attitudes and the teacher'«s attitudes 

toward each other's language and culture are given positive value^ status, 

c 

and importance. This environment is an important step in creating 
positive learning experiences for all children. 



\ 
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